Biff, or EL BiF, a district on the north
coast of Morocco, long the home of pirates,
who gave great trouble to the European
powers by their depredations in the Medi-
terranean.

Eifle, a portable firearm, the  interior
surface of the barrel of which is grooved,
the channels being cut in the form of a
screw.    The number of these spiral chan-
nels or threads, as well as their depth,
varies in different rifles, a highly approved
form being with the channels and ridges of
equal breadth, and the spiral turning more
quickly as it nears the muzzle.   The bullet
fired is now always of an elongated form.
The great advantage gained by a weapon
of this construction is that the bullet dis-
charged from the piece, by having a rotatory
action imparted to its axis coincident with
its line of flight, is preserved in its direct
path without being subject to the aberra-
tions that injure precision of aim in, firing
with unrifled arms.   As a necessary conse-
quence of the projectile being carried more
directly in its line of aim, its length of range,
as well as its certainty in hitting the object,
is materially increased.    Rifles were in-
vented in Germany in 1498, and have been
used as military weapons since 1631, but
were not used in the British army until the
latter half of the 18th century.    Till 1851
the British infantry, with the exception of
those regiments known as rifle corpsa was
universally armed with the smooth-bore
musket.    In 1851 the first rifle firing an
elongated bullet came in under the name
of the Minie".    Some of the regiments in
the Orimean war were armed with this
rifle, but it was cumbersome and heavy.
It was succeeded in 1853 by the Enfield
rifle.   The chief feature of this rifle was the
reduction of the bore to '577 in. in diameter,
which made it considerably lighter. Britain
was longer in adopting the breech-loading
system than some other countries.   Up to
1866 all British rifles had been muzzle-
loaders, but in that year the Snider system
of converting  muzzle-loading arms  into
breech-loaders was adopted, and the army
temporarily  supplied with Enfield  rifles
converted into Sniders.   Trials on a very
extensive scale followed, resulting in the ac-
ceptance in 1871 of the Martini-Henry rifle,
which became the rifle of the British army
from   1874  onward.    In  this  excellent
weapon the breech is closed by a block
which contains a piston or striker, the latter
exploding the cartridge by the force of a
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strong spiral spring passing round it An
improved form of this arm was subsequently
produced, viz. the Enfield-Martini, in which
the barrel had a smaller bore, the diameter
being reduced from '45 inch to '40. It was
then determined by the authorities to adopt
a repeating or magazine rifle, and in 1887
the Lee-Metford rifle was approved of. The
rifling (Metford system) is in seven grooves
without corners or angles, one turn or twist
in 10 inches, calibre -303. The German
needle-gun and the French Chassepot were
the first of the breech-loading rifles to ac-
quire a reputation for their use in actual
warfare. Both these rifles have long been
superseded, first by single-firing and then
by repeating or magazine rifles, Germany
having adopted the Mauser rifle and France
the Lebel.
The repeating rifle is a development of a
very old type of weapon. In the Spencer,
the first used with signal success, the car-
tridges were in the stock of the arm; in the
Winchester, one of the best known of re-
peating rifles, they are in a tube underneath
the barrel. Some modern military maga-
zine rifles draw their supply of cartridges
from a reserve contained in a detachable
magazine, the advantage being the greater
efficiency of the weapon as a single-loader.
The magazine of the Lebel rifle is in the
fore end of the stock. The breech mechan-
ism usually preferred is that upon the 'dnor-
bolt' principle, of which the Chassepot and
Prussian needle-gun were well-known types;
the Winchester is one of the few actuated
by an under lever. In the Mannlicher, the
weapon adopted by Austria, the bolt is
drawn back simply; in others it has to be
turned to the left before it can be withdrawn.
With the Lebel the breech-bolt has two
projections, which, when the bolt is turned,
securely lock the bolt close to the base of
the cartridge; in the Lee-Metford, a similar
double-locking arrangement is placed where
the projecting knob to actuate the mechan-
ism joins the breech-holt. The magazine
of the Lee-Metford, containing eight car-
tridges, is placed under the stock behind
the barrel, to the level of which a spiral
spring in the magazine raises the cartridges.
The breech-bolt, which contains the firing
mechanism and extractor, when pushed for-
ward forces the raised cartridge into the
barrel. The magazine is detached by press-
ing ** catch', or blocked by ac cut-off', when
the rifle may be used as a single-loader.
When Whitworth produced his hexagonal
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